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ABSTRACT 

The United Nations General Assembly has proclaimed 
1994 as International Year of the Family with the theme, "Family: 
Resources and Responsibilities in a Changing World." Objectives for 
the year include increasing awareness of family issues among 
governments and the private sector, highlighting the importance of 
families, increasing understanding of their problems, promoting 
knowledge of the economic and social processes affecting families, 
and focusing attention upon the rights and responsibilities of all 
family members. This document presents the following materials for 
schools to celebrate the year of the family: (1) suggestions for how 
schools can plan to be involved in The Year of the Family; (2) Year 
of the. Family logos; (3) a proclamation form from the state 
superintendent; (4) a quiz to test the knowledge about issues facing 
the American family; (5) ideas for teaching children about different 
cultures; (6) a worksheet on family issues and concerns; (7) 
suggestions for creating hunger awareness; (8) tips for creating a 
family history; (9) parenting principles to teach about using money 
wisely; (10) some do's and don'ts for grandparents; and (11) a 
reference list on global awareness, family communication, peace 
education, and grandparent ing. (WP) 
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1994 International Year of the Family: How Schools Can Plan to be Involved 

Why has 1994 been designated as International Year of the Family? These are ideas that schools 
can use to commemorate a world-wide celebration of family strengths, rights, and responsibilities. 

1994 International Year of the Family logo sheet 

Use these logos in your school publications. 

A Proclamation from State Superintendent John T. Benson 

1994 is designated "The International Year of the Family 19 in Wisconsin Schools. 

Family Issues Quiz: Ten things about families that parents and teachers ought to know 

Test your knowledge about the issues facing America's families in our changing society. 

Learning to Live Together: Ideas for Teaching Children 

Teachers and parents can offer children a vision of family that includes all the people in our global 
village. 

All Issues Are Inter-Related 

This is a worksheet on family issues and concerns. 

Creating Hunger Awareness: Ideas for Families 

Many families struggle with survival. Sensitize your family to the experiences hungry families 
have. 

Celebrate Tour Family— Create a Family History! 

This special project for families to do together can give children a lasting gift of recollections about 
their family's history. 

Principles for Parents: How to Teach Your Child About Money 

Parents may want to consider these tips about what is important as children learn about the value 
of money. 

Helping Your Grandchild to Learn and Grow: Do's and Don'ts for Grandparents 

This article contains suggestions for grandparents on how to foster loving, happy relationships wi th 
their grandchildren. 

Resources for Further Reading and Information 

Use these references to learn more about global awareness, family communications, peace 
education, and gran dparen ting. 
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1994 — International 
Year of the Family 

How Schools Can Plan 
to be Involved 



The United Nations General Assembly has 
proclaimed 1994 as International Year of the 
Family (IYF) with the theme, "Family : resources 
and responsibilities in a changing world." Hie 
U.N. proclamation recognizes the growing con- 
cern that our society has failed to adequately 
provide for children and their families, a failure 
with serious consequences for the future. 

IYF is centered around the belief that the 
family is the basic unit of society and that pro- 
grams should support and preserve the inherent 
strength s of families, including their great capaci- 
ty for self-reliance. Objectives for the year in- 
clude increasingawareness of family issues among 
governments and the private sector, highlighting 
the importance of families, increasing un- 
derstanding of their problems, promotingknowl- 
edge of the economic and social processes affect- 
ing families, and focusing attention upon the 
rights and responsibilities of all family members. 

State Superintendent John Benson is encour- 
aging Wisconsin schools to initiate their own 
efforts and has proclaimed 1994 as The Interna- 
tional Year of the Family in Wisconsin Schools." 

Activities that schools might consider in plan- 
ning their own celebrations of the family in 1994 
include: 

• holding a photography exhibition of students' 
families to portray a wide array of images of 
family: strong families, urban and rural families, 
single-parent families, racially diverse families, 
and turn-of-the-century and modern-day immi- 
grant families. 

• purchasing and displaying books about 
families in the school library. 

• holding community forums to discuss local 
issues affecting family life in your schools and 
community. Invite individuals from many faiths, 



races, and cultures to participate and effectively 
address th^ issues. 

• organizing a "Day for the Family 1 ' in your 
school or district. Include exhibits, food, and 
performances celebrating different family cul- 
tures from around the world. Also offer families 
suggestions on how to improve their own health, 
well-being, learning, and enjoyment ofti me spent 
together. 

• developing instructional plans that help stu- 
dents understand global relationships, such as 
hunger in America, in Africa, and other countries 
throughout the world. 

• publishing a family recipe collection which 
includes family "stories" about the recipes and/or 
about the member of the family who championed 
the recipe. 

• encouraging students to learn about the role of 
families in various cultural and social contexts 
during the year. 

• organizing school fundraising efforts and youth 
service learning projects that raise student aware- 
ness about families in need. 

In short, use your imagination and "think 
family!" Take stock of the issues and problems 
families in your school or district are facing, and 
brainstorm on ways that some of these concerns 
could be resolved. 

Develop a concrete plan of action for 1994 and 
beyond, and be sure to involve decisionmakers 
and lawmakers in the planning process to give 
high priority to policies, programs, and services 
benefitting families. 

Hie International Year of the Family is an 
excellent time to expand or improve your family 
involvement efforts and to heighten community 
awareness about family issues and build partner- 
ships with local organizations that promote the 
well-being of families and children. 
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A heart sheltered by a roof, 

linked by another heart, to symbolic life ami huv 
in a home where one finds warmth, caring, 
security, togetherness, tderance and aav/yamr 
that is the symbolism conveyed by the emblem u/ 
the International Year of the Family (IYF). 1UH4 
The open design is meant to indicate continuity 
with a hint of uncertainty. The brushstroke, with 
its open line roof, ampletes an abstract xymbol 
representing the complexity of the family 
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1994 International Year of the Family 
Annee Internationale de la famille 



Use logo as devised. 
Keep each intact. 
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ft Proclamation 



Whereas, in acknowledgment that the United Nations tioni t.il Assembly has 
designated 1994 as the International Year of the l ; itmflv with the I home, 
"Family: resources and responsibilities In .1 changing world/' and 

Whereas, we know that the family is the oideM, most In inly grounded human 
institution, and that parents and family membeis .in 1 Ihr fit si and most 
influential teachers of the young, am! 

"Whereas, it is our collective, democratic responsibility to safeguard and promote 
the ability of families to edmate and nurture children to become 
productive and contributing citizens, and 

"Whereas, citizens, and Wisconsin schools, communities, and workplaces can 
encourage family-friendly" policies, practices, and activities, 

^Therefore, be it resolved that, 1994 be proclaimed 

"The International Year of the Family" 
in Wisconsin Schools 
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Family Issues Quiz 

Ten things about families that 
parents and teachers ought to know 



1994 International Year of the Family 



Test your knowledge about the issues facing America's families. Our survival as a nation will 
depend on the ability of our families to guide, love, and transmit the values of a civil society to the next 
generation. How much do you know about the changing realities of families? 

Answers follow each question. 



1. What portion of American children lived 
in poverty in 1992? 

A. 5% 

B. 12% 

C. 22% 

Answer: C. The Children's Defense Fund 
estimated that nearly 22%, or 14.6 million 
childrenlivedi npoverty in 1992, makingitthe 
fourth straight year the child poverty rate 
i ncreased. Families of four earning less than 
$12,675 a year fell below the poverty line. 



3. How many American children will drop 
out of school this year? 

A. 25,000 

B. 550,000 

C. One million 

Answer: C. The U.S. Department of 
Education estimates that nearly one million 
young people will leave the nation's public 
schools this year without graduating. Each 
year's class of dropouts costs the nation more 
than $240 billion in lost earnings and fore- 
gone taxes over their lifetimes. 



2. How many preschool childreninthiscoun- 
try receive day care from someone other 
than their parents? 

A. 2/3 

B. 1/2 

C. 1/3 

Answer: A. More than two-thirds of 
preschool children nationwide, or about 
5.7 million, were receiving care or education 
from a relative or nonrelative, according to the 
U.S. Department of Education's National 
Household Education Survey in 1991. 



4. What percentage of American children 
are growing up with little or no contact 
with their fathers? 

A. 25% 

B. 17% 

C. 8% 

Answer: A. The 1990 U.S. Census shows 
that 15 million American children, or nearly 
one-quarter of all those under 18, live with 
their mothers. Some 10 million are the prod- 
uct of divorced or separated parents and about 
5 million are the product of out-of-wedlock 
births. 
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5. How many more American children lived 
with their grandparents in 1990 than in 
1980? 

A. 18% more 

B. 25% more 

C. 40% more 

Answer: C. The 1990 U.S. Census esti- 
mates that about 4 million children live in the 
same home with their grandparents, or about 
40% more than in 1980. Officials say the live 
D's" — divorce, drugs, desertion, death, and 
disease — are the primary causes of grandpar- 
ents assuming the parenting role. 



6. How does America's infant mortality rate 
rank among the nations cf the world? 

A. First — we have the lowest number of 
infants who die in their first year of 
life. 

B. Fiftli — we are slightly behind sever- 
al other nations. 

C. Twentieth — we rank low on the list, 
behind nations such as Spain and 
Singapore. 

Answer: C. In 1990, nearly 40,000 Amer- 
ican babies died before their first birthdays, 
according to the U.S. Center for Health Sta- 
tistics. This rate reflects the health of the 
mother, the health of the baby , the condition i n 
which the baby lives, and the parenting he or 
she receives. A black baby born in the shadow 
of the White House is more likely to die in the 
first year of life than a baby born in Jamaica or 
Trinidad. 



7. How many American children are in 
families without health insurance? 

A. 7% 

B. 13% 

C. 20% 

Answer: C. Nearly 20%, or 12 million 
American children are uninsured and have 
little or no access to basic health care, such as 
immunizations. Consequently, nearly half of 
small children are not protected against polio, 
and 17,850 cases of measles were reported in 
1989, up from 1,500 casesin 1983 (report to the 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families). 



8. How has the amount of time parents 
spend with children in an average week 
changed since 1960? 

A. Gained 5-6 hours per week 

B. Lost 5-6 hours per week 

C. Lost 10-12 hours per week 
Answer: C. Economist Victor Fuchs 

estimates that children have lost 10-12 hours 
of parental time per week during the last three 
decades because of the increase in the number 
of working mothers, single-parent families, 
and hours parents spend at work. Hie average 
worker spends about six more hours per week 
at work than in 1973. 



9. How has the median income of families 
with children changed during the past 
decade? 

A. Rose by 5% 

B. Fell by 5% 

C. Stayed even 

Answer: B Between 1979 and 1990, the 
real median income of families with children 
fell by 5%, while the costs of housing, health 
care, transportation, and education rose. The 
Center for the Study of Social Policy estimates 
that the i nco me of America's wealthiest families 
rose 9% during that time while the income of 
our poorest families fell 13%. 



1 0. How much has the tee n death rate changed 
during the 80s? 

A. Fell by 3% 

B. Increased by 5% 

C. Increased by 11% 

Answer: C. From 1984-89, the teen death 
rate from accidents, homicides, and suicides 
increased by 11%. Most white teens die in 
accidents, but twice as many African-Ameri- 
can teens die in homicides as in accidents. A 
1993 report by the United Nations' Children's 
Fund found that nine out of ten young people 
murdered in industrialized countries were 
killed in the U.S. 
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Learning to Live 
Together 

Ideas for Teaching Children 



As we journey to the year 2000, we need a vision 
of family that moves us beyond our own family, 
school, and neighborhood. We need a vision of 
family that includes a recognition of out selves as 
part of a global family. 

Teachers and parents are challenged to bestow 
upon children a vision of family that includes all 
the people who share life and resources in our 
global village. The cares and concerns we have for 
our own children are similar to the cares and 
concerns families have for each other the world 
over. 

Children can be empowered as individuals by 
considering their personal responses to global con- 
cerns with questions such as: 

• How am I and others close to me affected by this 
issue, decision, or action? 

• How are persons in other cultures and other 
lands affected by this decision? 

• What changes would I need to consider in our 
own family so that my decisions and actions en- 
hance the quality of life for my family and others? 

What v/ill life be like on this planet for us and 
our families by the year 2000? We still share many 
similarities with the villa'* life of the 1900s. Vil- 
lage people are acutely aware of their mutual 
dependence for goods and services. They know the 
danger that epidemics or natural catastrophes in 
one section of a village pose to another. 

Phrases such as "spaceship earth, global vil- 
lage, and earth's ecosystem" all testify to our grow- 
ing recognition of the mutual interdependence of 
all peoples in our world. This is evident when we 
speak of food planted and harvested in one part of 
the world and shipped via truck or plane for sale to 
consumers thousands of miles away. 

It is evident when Florida suffers a damaging 
frost or California suffers a drought, and consum- 
ers in Wisconsin pay higher prices for produce 
harvested in those states. It is evident when a 
strike in one industry or part of a country prevents 
the availability of goods in another. 



Global interdependence is also evident when 
we pause to consider ihe distribution and use of our 
natural resources, lumber, oil, minerals, and met- 
als abundant in one country and needed in anoth- 
er. And it is evident in the eyes of children, 
suffering because of air, water, or land pollution 
caused by oil spills, chemical wastes, or A-bomb 
testing vast distances away. 

There are other areas of our lives where global 
interdependence is not so evident to the casual 
observer. Few ofus see children dying of malnutri- 
tion in the activities of our daily lives. Few of us 
experience the poverty of the subsistence laborer 
who toils to bring sugar or lettuce to our table. And 
few of us know the feeling of despair which accom- 
panies an inability to provide for the daily survival 
needs of our children. 

Yet these, too, are signs of our global interde- 
pendence: people suffering, hurting, dying be- 
cause of governmental policies or the lifestyle 
choices of others. What does this suffering say to 
us if we really believe we are all part of a global 
family? 

What effect does the following have on your 
family: 

• political unrest in the Middle East? 

• apartheid in South Africa? 

• political persecution of ethnic groups in Bosnia 
and Serbia? 

• hunger in the barrios of Latin America? 

• pollution from nuclear power plants or chemi- 
cal waste disposal? 

• nuclear weapons testing in the atmosphere or 
in the sea? 

• strip mining in Appal achia, Montana, or Utah? 

• striking lettuce growers or textile workers? 
Ihe following activities for school groups or 

families may help make children more aware of 
other cultures, how to play cooperatively, and how 
to solve problems peacefully. 
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Doctor Tangle 

Any number of children can play, but if there 
ar ; more than 12, split them into two groups. 

Procedure: two children agree to play the role 
ofDn Tangle and remove them selves momentari- 
ly from the group. Hie remaining players form a 
circle and join hands, facing the ce nter of the circl e. 

Without breaking hands, children in the circle 
twist and tangle themselves up to form a human 
pretzel. When the pretzel is complete, usually in 
one or two minutes, call on the doctors to unravel 
the pretzel. 

The doctors should work together to solve the 
problem. The joined hands may not be unjoined 
and players may not be hurt in the untangling 

process. 

Animal Sculptures 

Hiis game fosters group work on a common 
project and encourages decision-making skills in 
children chosen to be the leader. Very young 
children can play this game, too. If there are more 
than five players, form two groups. 

Procedure: two persons sit out to be "guessers." 
"Guessers" work together to solve problems. 

Begin with the youngest player. Think of an 
animal and tell its name to the group. The young- 
est person then arranges the members of the group 
> form the animal named. For example: five 
layers form one elephant, one dolphin, or one 
bster. 

Hie persons or group that sat out can now come 
• and attempt to guess the animal. Rotate uie 
Tuessers" so both little and big people have a turn 
c being decision-makers and group planners, 
culptures can also depict farm machinery, trans- 
sudation, small appliances, or any of your own 
leas. 

■amily Games Revisited 

Most family games can be re-organized in a 
urprisingly easy way to encourage cooperative 
nlay. Agree upon rule changes before starting 
olay. 

Bingo— play the game in such a way that filling all 
ihe squares of all players' cards becomes the goal. 

Parch eesi™, Sony™, Trouble™ — when play- 
ers land on a space occupied by another token, 



move that token ahead for an agreed-upon number 
of spaces (for example, 1-2-3). 

Make it a group game with shared ownership of 
the pieces. Every player may move any token on 
the board. The object is to see if all tokens can 
finish by reaching the "home" at the same time. 
Hiis also allows more than four players at any one 
time. 

Family Activities to Learn 
About Different Cultures 

Plan an imaginary trip to a foreign country with 
your chUd. With die aid ofboot i, videos, and maps, 
imagine what you would see and eat, what lan- 
guage the people would speak, and how you would 
travel. 

Learn how to say hello in several languages. 
Find a book that includes words from many lan- 
guages and teach your child a simple phrase in 
each. 

Prepare a recipe from another country. Find a 
cookbook from another country at your local li- 
brary and make a food your family would enjoy. Be 
sure to talk about the produce used to make it, the 
weather in which the produce grows, and the 
history behind the food 

Discover the rich folklore of another country. 
Read stories or sing songs from other countries 
with your children. Talk about the similarities and 
differences in what you see and hear. 

Like Me — like You 

This activity affirms differences and similari- 
ties within the family. Family members sit in a 
circle on the floor or around a table. One person at 
a time turns to those on the right and left and states 
three similarities and three differences about them- 
selves compared to the other person. 

For example: I notice that your hair is brown 
like mine, we are both wearing red shirts, and we 
both have blue eyes. 

I also notice that your hair is short, mine is long; 
I am wearing glasses and you are not; and you are 
sitting cross-legged and I am not. 

Take turns untif everyone has a chance to list 
similarities and differences. Vary the game by 
encouragi ng participants to talk about similarities 
in study habits, likes and dislikes, and others. 



Adapted from Learning to Live Together At Home and in the World, by Jacqueline Haeasly. Haessly is founder and 
volunteer director of the Milwaukee Peace Education Center, 2437 North Grant Blvd., Milwaukee, WI 53210. 
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All Issues Are 
Inter-Related 

A Worksheet on Family Issues 
and Concerns 



Responses to complex social issues require new thinking and new connections. Responses to these 
problems and issues need to come from an interdependent network of people, including students, 
individual citizens and representatives from private and public agenc" ;s, religious and secular 
organizations, and corporate and government institutions acting together at local, county, state, 
regional, national, and international levels. 

We must identify needs, seek holistic solutions, and create family policies and practices which 
enhance family and societal life foi' all people. 



Housing 



Education 



HealthCare 



Energy 



Cultural 



Human Rights 



Food 



Lifestyle 



Employment 



Transportation 



Human Relations 



Recreation 



Environment 



Child Care 



Militarism 



Religion 
Relationships 



1. Please circle the areas above which most concern you as an individual. 

2. Draw a line between issues which concern you and those you believe are related to your issue. 

3. Share your responses with others. 

4. What would a "family-friendly" society look like to you? 
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Creating Hunger Awareness 

Ideas for Families 
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We are witnessing a dramatic increase in the 
number of hungry and malnourished Americans. It 
is estimated that one out of every 12 children in the 
United States is hungry. Hungry children have a 
difficult time learning. 
A hungry child is: 

• three times as likely to suffer from unwanted 
weight loss 

• four times as likely to suffer from fatigue 

• three times as likely to suffer from irritability 

• twelve times as likely to report dizziness 

• twice as likely to have frequent headaches 

• three times as likely to suffer from concentration 
problems 

• twice as likely to have frequent colds. 

If your family is fortunate enough to have ade- 
quate resources for food, you may wish to sensitize 
yourself to the experiences hungry families have. 
Your family may wish to try one of the following: 

• Study an underdeveloped country to learn about 
their food habits. Prepare a day's menus and com- 
pare to a typical American's daily menu. Discuss 
differences in food availability, methods of food ac- 
quisition, and economic factors affectingfood choices. 

• Find out whatsources of food are availablein your 
community for hungry people. County and local 
health departments, religious organizations, and com- 
munity advocacy groups may provide these services 
in your community. Food pantries, soup kitchens, 
and hunger drives are some activities you can ex- 
plore. Volunteer to work at a food pantry for a day. 
Discuss how food costs are kept low and nutritional 
values high in the foods offered. Serve the menus 
used to your family and compare it to a typical meal 
your family eats. 

• Collect all your family's change for a month and 
use it to buy food to donate to a hungry family. 
Evaluate how many meals you will be able to serve 
with the amount of change collected. 

• Volunteer to deliver food care packets to families 
during the holidays. Observe the reception of individ- 



uals. Many hungry families are proud of the resourc- 
es they have but welcome your contributions. 

• Initiate a food collection in your neighborhood. A 
non-perishable food item could serve as admission to 
a community sports event or other popular activity. 

• Choose one day where you only eat one meal as 
few hungry people have the luxury of eating three 
meals a day. Discuss how f ami 'y members felt about 
not havingaccess to food and how they dealt with any 
hunger pains. 

• Eat only food such as brown rice and water for one 
meal— or maybe for all meals one day. It is typical 
that hungry people only have access to staple food 
items — especially towards the en d of the mo nth when 
money for food is scarce. Were you satisfied? 

• Find out what bills are before the state legislature 
and federal Congress. Study the contents and write 
legislators indicating your support. Track how the 
bill moves through the legislature and study its 
impact if passed or reasons for non-authorization. 

• Don't eat out for a week except for school lunch/ 
breakfast. Evaluate the additional amount of time 
spent preparing food and discuss what your faintly 
had to give up in order to provide meals. Donate any 
money saved to a food bank. 

• Find out what food items can and cannot be 
purchased usingfood stamps. Discuss whataddition- 
al food items your family typically purchases and if 
your family could do without them. 

• The United States Department of Agriculture 
establishes weekly costs of food at home for three 
different cost levels. For a family of four with school- 
age children, the liberal cost plan allows $164.20 for 
food; moderate allows $136.60; low-cost is $109.20, 
and thrifty $85.20. Keep track of your family's food 
costs for one week and see which category you fit into. 
For a week, plan meals fitting into the next lower 
category and identify what changes you needed tn 
make in your family's eating habits. 



This article was written by Barbara Hetzel, DPI Nutrition Ed ucattunCiHirdiniit'ir, witlu-ontrlhuttiuw from J ado Vniehick, 
Ph.D., University of Wisconsin-Madison. Nutritional Sciences/Cooperative Extension 

WisccNiMnI>rpartmrntnrPub1kInBtniction/John T. Benson. SUtrSujwrintrndcnt/125 South Webster St rrrt/IM >. l4im?»i4KMnHUim.WtiHunAinrht?0?.7H4l/)H4W)Vmi*|77| 
Thr Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction dor* not discriminate an the basts <tf ses, rscr, religion, age, national origin, ancestry, 
creed, pregnancy, marital or parental status, sexual orientation, or physical mental, emotional itr learning dlHabtltly. 
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1994 International Year of the Family 



Celebrate Your Family — 
Create a Family History! 

A Special Project for Families 
to do Together 



One of the most unique and lasting gifts you 
can give your children is a recollection of your 
personal family history. Whether you are a 
parent, an aunt, uncle, or grandparent, the sto- 
ries and memories of your lifetime experiences 
that you take time to preserve will be one of the 
most precious heirlooms you can leave for the 
next generation — and beyond. 

Following are some tips on getting started and 
involving children. 

Getting Started 

Choose your medium. If you are most comfort- 
able writing things down in a quiet place, ask the 
child to help you compose a list of questions or 
choose from the sample list that follows, and 
decide upon a format for your answers (looseleaf 
binder? letters? photoalbum?). Be sure that you 
get the child to comment on or ask questions 
about what he or she has read. 

If you use a tape recorder or videocamera, 
choose a quiet place away from any possible 
interruptions. The child may want to act as 
"interviewer." A location special to your family 
may be a most suitable place for videotaping. 

Another option: look through an old photo 
album or school yearbook with the child. Tell and 
record stories about the people and events in 
them. 

Details make the story. Don't be afraid to talk 
about the little things — the way your motherkept 
her hair, what happened at Uncle Ted's surprise 
birthday party, how you made your husband's 
favorite pie. It's the detail that will add color, 
depth , an d rich ness to the picture of life years ago 



that you are "capturing" for your young family 
members. 

Memories spur more memories. Follow the 
winding and pleasant path that your thoughts 
take. The sample questions are meant to prompt, 
not govern, memories and observations. Your 
family has characteristics and experiences unique 
from anyone else's and there's no better way to 
illustrate its "special ness" to a child than through 
stories. 

Sample Questions 

About You and Your Family 

• Do you remember seeing me for the first time? 

• What did you do for fun when you were my 

age? 

• What was the house like that you grew up in? 

• What was your grandparents' house like? Did 
it have any special smells? 

• Did your parents cook you any favorite foods? 

• What countries did the first members of our 
family to arrive in America come from? 

• Did you and your parents take any trips? 

• Did your parents have any favorite sayings or 
funny habits? Do you have them too? 

c How did your father and mother make a liv- 
ing? 

• Did you always get along with your brothers 
and sisters? 

About Childhood and School 

• Did you collect anything or have a hobby? 

• Did you have a pet? 



Wisconsin lJep*rtmentofPublicInstructto^ 

The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction does not discriminate on the basis of sex, race, religion, age, national origin, anceatry. 
creed, pregnancy, marital or parental status, sexual orientation, or physical, mental, emotional or learning disability. 
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• Did you ever get sick or injured as a child? 
How were you taken care of? 

• Do you remember your first day of school? Did 
you like your teacher? 

• Who were your best friends? Were there any 
school bullies? 

• Did you ever have a big storm or flood when 
you were a child? 

• What was your favorite subject in high school? 

• Were you involved in any extra-curricular 
activities, sports, or clubs? 

• How did you make spending money in high 
school? ' 

• How did you celebrate graduating from high 
school? 

About Holidays and Celebrations 

• Did you ever have a birthday party that you 
especially remember? 

• Did your family prepare any special foods to 
celebrate Christmas/Hanukkah/Easter? 

• Did you celebrate Thanksgiving with other 
relatives? 

• How did Christmas morning feel as a child? 

• Does your family have any special traditions to 
celebrate one of the holidays? 



• How did you feel the day you were married? 
Where did you go on your honeymoon? 

• Did you ever play tricks on anyone for Hallow- 
een? 

About the Times 

• Do you remember the Great Depression? 

• Were you or any of our relatives in a war? 

• What were you doing the day Pearl Harbor 
was attacked? 

• Did you vote for John F. Kennedy? 

• Who do you think our best president was? 
Why? 

• Did you have a television set/refrigerator/out- 
house when you were growing up? 

• Who did everyone say you looked like in our 
family when you were growing up? Do I look like 
anyone? 

• Who taught you to drive a car? What ki nd was 
it? 

• Did you have to help your family with any 
chores? Jobs? 

• How have you changed since you were a child? 
What made you change? 

• What kind of person do you hope I grow up to 
be? 
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Principles for Parents: 

How to Teach Your Child 
About Money 



1094 International Year of the Family 



By Connie Kilmark 
Kitmark and Associates 
Personal Money Management 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Parents are often unsure of when or how to 
teach their children about the value of money. 
The following tips may give you some ideas about 
what is important as you teach your child about 
using money wisely. 

Respect basic personality characteristics 
in your child* Some kids are spontaneous and 
impulsive. Others are slow, methodical decision 
makers. Both kinds of people are OK— just differ- 
ent, with different money handling lessons to 
learn. As the old adage goes, "Children are not to 
be molded, just unfolded." 

Use an allowance as a teaching tool, not as a 

reward-punishment mechanism. Fit the amount 
and frequency to the child's age, interests, and 
maturity level Make allowance a dependable 
event 

Create an allowance contract with input 
from both parent and child. The contract 
should be signed by both parent and child. Spell 
out what allowance will cover. Allow some money 
each week for making choices, and even mis- 
takes. Set a date in the contract for re-negotiation 
based on a cost-of-living increase. Make payday 
on Monday or Tuesday to allow the child more 
practice at deferring gratification before the week* 
end. 



Don't pay for grades or basic cooperative 
tasks around the house — it corrupts motiva- 
tion in the child by making money the reason for 
cooperating. It also invests money with too much 
emotional significance when the parent is either 
disapproving or approving while giving the al- 
lowance. 

Don't routinely rescue a child when he or 
she runs out of allowance. Learning comes 
from living with the real consequences of deci- 
sions. Repeated rescues are not loving; they can 
be disabling. 

When a child makes a spending mistake, 
don't rub salt in the wound by saying, "I told 

you so." Let the child have his or her feelings of 
disappointment and even anger, and then move 
the child toward a plan of action for the future. 

Encourage children to save for and pur* 
chase their own gifts for others. The pleasure 
of giving a gift bought with "my own money" is 
very precious. 

Use care in teaching children how to save 
money. The concept of time develops very slowly 
in children. Reward deferral of gratification 
promptly and in a way that is meaningful to the 
child. Stretch the ability to defer slowly, and help 
your child set realistic goals which motivate him 
or her. For a young child, a bicycle or special 
game works better than trying to motivate hirn or 
her to save for college. More abstract goals are 
more appropriate for older children. 



Wfocitfilnn*p«rtmrntori*b1^^ 
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Share family financial information regular- 
ly and in an age-appropriate manner. Share 
financial problems with reassurance about the 
solutions you are working on. Outline backup 
plans should the first strategy not succeed. Be 
specific about what children can do to help. Cre- 
ate experiences which help children understand 
where the family money goes and what "afford" 
means. Don't assume children understand what 
you mean when you say, "We can't afford it." 

Clarify your own values about money, suc- 
cess, status, "making it," generosity, sharing, 



privacy, and private property. Share these val- 
ues verbally with your children, remembering 
always that your actions will be more influential 
than your words. Be sure they match up. 

Be sensitive to children's peer environment 
in the school and the community* Instead of 
emphasizing who has more or less, talk about 
"enough" or "sufficient." Use phrases such as, 
"We are lucky to have what we need." Be patient 
with your child's concern with what other kids 
have, but do not be controlled by it. 



Kil mark directed the Madison Consumer Credit Counseling Service for 12 years before foundir j her own Madison- 
based counseling and consulting firm, Kil mark and Associates, in 1987. 
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Helping Your Grandchild 
to Learn and Grow 

Do's and Don'ts for Grandparents 




1MM InUrnatlotutl Ymt of ihm Finally 



Relationships between children and their 
grandparents can be close and important, and 
often are inspirational to children. However, 
they can also be quite destructive. Here are some 
do's and don'ts for grandparents that will help 
grandparents, parents, and most of all children. 

Here are the DO'S: 

DO love your grandchild as much at you'd 
like. You can't love them too much. If you don't 
express your love, it is a sad loss for you and your 
grandchildren. 

DO stay in close touch. Telephone your grand- 
children directly, or when you're calling their 
parents, be sure to also talk with the grandchil- 
dren. Write letters and send pictures and encou r 
Hgp the children to do the same, Save the chil- 
dre it's letters for the m . They will appreciate them 
when they are grown, If grandchildren live 
nearby, arrange n weekly appointment Tor doing 
Homethiug special. Introduce them to cultural 
opportunities fur which their parents may nut 
have linn*, 

DO gl v« spmial a nrlchud learning gift*. Now 

111*1 V Ih< ii time in your life when ynu are able to 
pim liiiMM a net of encyclopedia* fur your grand 
cliiMiwi that wnulil he too expensive for the 
pin i nlw of young children to afford, Your grand- 
i hlliln n will i ('Member that you're the one wh-j 
UU\ e tlirin (hot Hperlal gilt . and their parents will 
appim-lali* > imh t)4<l|i It ttiM children's parents 
run I MiMtiiiK^ tin 1 com! of m computer or a special 
l it nifi eKjii i leiire, von may he able to help with 
Heme opputiuhltic* hIho 



DO share atoriM about your own ihlldhood 

Encourage your grandchildren I ri tape record 
your stories. Ttiey will have t hem ffli ever and will 
always be able to hear your voire They will 
appreciate the past ami have a liHtei seiine of 
history, Encourage their <|Uf»tlotiw and obsei va 
tiotis, 

IK1 play compi'HU gaitiim w Itti y uur grand 
children. Illinium may In vei v ( unipelMtvr, hii 
l>e sure mil to IH them always win They hIioiiIiI 
learn to cope with both winning ami Inning < Mi)! 
dreii often recall ploying « aids with Uwmdnwi or 
play ingrhes* anil rherkei s wit hi Itondpn (James 
are also a nice way bo inlonnali iiumiiinU atlonto 
just, "happen." 

110 iTnate pi 4ijt 4 Im willi ynur giandrhil 
riren. For esample, If you play musk, knit, 
crochet, ipiill nr sew, or do wooilwoikitij; m ait, 
share theHe inteients with your gimiilchililmi 
Sharing skills con have a great impart on them 
It, will iiimKh the children feel closer to you, and 
they will learn to appreciate your talents Kur 
thermora, they will always remember that it 
partictilarskill was taught tnthem by theirgraiub 
parents, 

DO read to your grandchildren, tincuurag 
ing children to love books is always valuable for 
them. You may wish to share books from your 
own childhood or from their parents' childhoods, 
Listen to your grandchildren read to you, but only 
if they enjoy reading aloud. Forcing them to read 
aloud may cause them to feel pressured. 



v* » mill i^ihn- hi ll iiI.Ik Ih'itimtMi'Mm I llriiMon.Hlrtli'Hu^Hntf'ncftm^ 

Hi fc» ' if tM in |li j 'ulitii tif trf I'nfdii Innlrut Item <W« nut (tJucrlminate on the hwitofif *, race , religion, if*, national otlfin, anc«tty, 
1 1. . tl |n Kii«ih v mnilUl n r i>«rml«t alaiw*, ariual iirltnUtlon, or phyilcal, aenul, f motion*) or Itarnin* dtaabUity. 
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DO listen to your grandchildren. Let them 
talk to you and tell you stories. Be an attentive 
audience. Children often love to talk, and other 
children may riot bens interested in their stories. 

I HI nay *io*Ulve things about your grand- 
children 1 * parents. If the children believe that 
you ii'H}iect their mom unci dud, it will help the 
parent* maintain their children's respect This 
will he |(i Hid fin your tfi nndfhtldren mid for you. 
They will respect yon, t on. 

DO giVH your grandchildren a very clear 
me««HM»t about odm atlnn Tell them how 
I itifif it ft mil hfltiinl u ml IhihiIiw Hie. A»k your 
HratuMilldicnnlnait Iheii ||i adfHandhnW they're 
doliitf, hu( even none Important, ask Ihciit iihout 
whnl they've learned in sudiaal Your Intercut ia 
their leimili»n ehnnn iihom Ihoii intered in Ihelr 
learnt nu 

Here are the DON TH 

DON'T M|mtl your gt uudrhltiheti by giving 
them too many niHtetlal pu**c**loiiN It 

liiilkeM ^niliilpiU i>lll m h'i'l Utinil I o (|ive ( hut Ms I ml 
guad (ill rhildieii to In jjKeh loo milrh They 
won't appiei'lnte what Um v hnve and will only 
waul mure Kuril I line van walk In the door, 
they'll nxpei'1 gifln. 

DON'T nalMitM||u your graiidrlilldreii'N par 
until. Dali t nucruti.v (i ll thu rhitdiMil, far miuiii- 



ple, "Well, Dad is punishing you, but now that 
your Dad is gone, Til let you watch TV even 
though he said you couldn't." Sabotaging parents 
is the most damaging thing that grandparents 
can do. Children often do not understand how to 
show respect for adults, and siding with them 
against their parents is likely to encourage oppo- 
sition and rebelliousness. 

DONT do too much for your grandchildren* 

Encourage their independence. 

DONT tell grandchildren that they're your 

favorites. Don't say that they're the smartest, 
the most creative, the best, or the most special. It 
may make them feelgood, but another grand child 
may learn about this message, too. By compar- 
ison, the other children will feel less favored. 
Don't call them Icings" or "princesses." They'll 
internalize these wordsaspressuresand expecta- 
tions and may expect too much of themselves or 
became dependent on praise and attention. 

I HINT talk negatively about your grand - 
children to their parents when the children 
might overhear you (referential speaking). 

The grandparents and parents may say, "He's 
juM a mess," "She's so disorganized," He's so 
shy," or "She's afraid to do anything," and the 
child may hear this and feel negatively labeled, 
it'* always better to talk positively, but do avoid 
the extremes. 



Thin article whh written hy Dr. My I vln Itiatfit, a child pnycholoHist who directs Family Achievement Clinic with 
iilllfPfl in Milwaukee, Miallnon, Wntertnwn, anil Drananmwnr. It originally appeared in MetroPARENT 
Ma^nittW HUmmlium nt H Mttulv In Decmnher lUIKi 
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Resources 

For Further Reading 
and Information 



1994 International Year of the Family 



For more information about International Year 
of the Family in Wisconsin, contact: 
Jacqueline Haessly 

Milwaukee Peace Education Resource Center 
2437 N. Grant Blvd. 
Milwaukee, WI 53210 
(414) 445-9736 

For a free teacher's packet promoting global 
awareness and multiculturalisni for National 
UNICEF Day, call or write to: 
The U.S. Committee for UNICEF 
P.O. Box 182248 
Chattanooga, TN 37422-7248 
1 (800) 252-KIDS 

To order a copy of the University of Wisconsin- 
Extension's "Family Times'* booklst, featuring many 
activities for families, write to or call: 
Agricultural Bulletin, Room 245 
30 N. Murray St. 
Madison, WI 63715 
(608) 262-3346 

For further reading about family communica- 
tions and traditions: 

Bolton, R. People Skills. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 

Prentice Hall, 1979. 
Carnes, P. Understanding Us. Minneapolis: 

Interpersonal Communication Programs, 1982. 
Curran.D. Traits of a Healthy Family. Minneapolis: 

Winston Press, 1983. 
Lewis, J. How's Your Family?. New York: Brunner/ 

Mazel, 1979. 

Lieberman, S. Let's Celebrate; Creating New Family 
Traditions, New York: Perigee, 1984. 

The following organisations offer staff in-service 
and family education programs In peace education, 
conflict resolution, and alternatives to violence 
for community, education, and youth agencies: 
Milwaukee (Coalition Against Violence in the Schools 
Dr. Inn Harris 

UW Milwaukee Mrltmil of Kdurstion 
Milwaukee, WI A.'MIl 

i4U)m urn 

WImi i^imI »i M*j p«rlwr rtl i»# Pulith 1 ItiMlriif tlnt^/Ji^rv '1\ ll^niMtn, Htat4>Hup^rint«nclent/12SSouth W«beter Strp^t/I»,( I. \U\nlH4\fM*M»tm l W\Miil\*\nM1Ul'lHi\HHti*\ [ jHli |?7I 
IN* Win i*i *ln Ifopmrtm^nl «f PuWlr Instruction do*» not dincrittlnate on the bui* of t*%, raw, rellshifl. *t> niMimil i*rttK aniwlry. 
hh»s\ pttfrtfrny, m*m*i or parental nUtut, eexual orientation, or phyaical, mental, emMtotuI <* lt*rMft#4ftiiMHty. 



Milwaukee Violence Prevention Coalition 

Sheryl Shellman Weir 

Social Development Commission 

231 W.Wisconsin Ave. 

Milwaukee, WI 53203 

(414) 276-0760 

Wisconsin Educators for Social Responsibility 
Mar gene Woida 
2618 N. Stowell Ave. 
Milwaukee, WI 53211 
(414) 332-1031 

UW-Milwaukee Peace Education Program 

Dr. Kahil Khavari 

UW-Milwaukee 

Milwaukee, WI 53211 

(414)229-6549 

For further reading about grand parenting: 
Dodson, Dr. Fitzhugh. How to Grandparent. Harper, 
1981. 

El kind, David. Grandparenting. Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1990. 

Stoop, Jan, and Betty Southard. The Grandmother 
Book. Thomas Nelson, Inc., 1993. 

Wasserman, Selma. The Long Distance Grandmoth- 
er. Hartley & Marks, 1988. 

For further information about grandparenting, 

contact: 

AARP Grandparent Information Center 

Washington, DC 

(202)434-2296 

National Coalition of Grandparents 
Ethel Dunn 
137 Larkin St 
Madison, WI 53705 
(608)238-8751 
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